






BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. 
(Continued.) 

We now come to take a survey of sien in 
that point of view, in which he will be looked 
on by all succeeding ages with equal delight 
and admiration. An interval of above twenty 
years had elasped since he wrote the mask 
of Comus, L’Allegro, Il Pensoroso, and 
Lycidas; all in such an exquisite strain! 
that though he had left no other mon- 
uments of his genius behind him, his name 
had been immortal. But neither the infirmi- 
ties of age and constitution, nor the vicissi- 
tudes of. fortune, could depress the vigor 
of his mind; or divert it from executing a 
design he had long conceived of writing an 
heroic poem. The fall of man was a subject 
which he had some years before fixed on for’ 
atragedy, which he intended to form by the 
models of antiquity: and some not without 
probability, say the play opened with that 
speech in the fourth book of Paradise Lost, 
ver. 32. which is the address of Satan to the 
sun. Were it material, Ibelieve I could pro- 
duce other passages which more plainly ap- 
pear to have been originally intended for 
the scene, But whatever truth there may be 
in this report, it is certain that he did not 
begin to mould his subject in the form which 
it now bears, before he had concluded his 
controversy with Salmasius and More; when ' 
he had ‘wholly lostthe use of his eyes; and | 
was forced to employ in the office of an) 
amanuensis any friend who accidentally paid | 
him a visit. Yet, under all these discourage- 
ments, and various interruptions in the year | 
1669 he published his Paradise Lost; the | 
noblest poem, next to those of Homer and | 
Virgil, that ever the wit of man produc 
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in any age or nation. Need I mention any 
other evidence of its inestimable woes 
than that the finest geniuses who have suc- | 
ceeded him have ever esteemed it a merit | 
to relish, and Hlusteate its beauties? Whilst 
the critic who gazed, with so much wanton 
malice, on the nakedness of Shakespear 
when he slept, after having formerly declar- ' 
ed war against it, wanted courage to make | 
his attack; flushed though he was with his 
conquests over Julius Czsar and the Moor: 


which insolence his muse, Eke the other | 
assassins of Cesar, severely revenged on | 
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herself; and not long after her triumph, be- 
came her own executioner. Nor is it unwor- 
thy our observation, that though, perhaps, 
no one of our English poets hath excited so 
many admirers to imitate his manner; yet I 
think never any was known to aspire to 
emulation: even the lute ingenious Mr. Phi- 
lips, who in the colors of style, came the 
nearest of all the copiers to resemble the 
great original, made his distant advances 
with a filial reverence; and restrained his 
ambition within the seme bounds which Lu- 
cretius prescribed to his own imitation. 


Non ita certandi cupidus, quam propter amorem 
Quod TE imitari aveo, quid enim contendate hi- 
rando 





Cyenis? 
And now perhaps it may pass for fiction, 
what with great veracity I affirm to be fact, 
that Milton, after having with much difficulty 
prevailed to have this divine poem licensed 
for the press, could sell the copy for no more 
than fifteen: pounds, the payment of which 
valuable consideration deper vided on the 
sale of three numerous impressions. So 
unreasonably may personal prejudice affect 
the most excellent performances! 

About two years after, together with Sam- 
son Agonistes (a tragedy not unworthy the 
Grecian stage when Athens was in her glo- 
ry) he published Paradise Regained. But, 
Ob! what a falling off was there! Of which 
I wiil say no more, than that there is scarcely 
a more remarkable instance of the frailty 
of human reason, than our author gave in 


| prefering this poem to Paradise Lost; nor || 


a more instructive caution to the best wri- 
ters, to be very wdiffident in deciding the 
merit of their own productions. 

And thus having’attended him to the six- 
ty-sixth year of his age, as closely as such 


| imperfect lights as men of letters, and re- 


tirement, usually leave to guide our inquiry, 
would allow; it now only remains to be re- 


corded, that in the year 1674 the gout put | 
a period to his life at Bunhilly near London; 
_ from whence his body was conveyed to St. 


Gile’s Church by Cripplegate, where it lies 
interred in the chancel; but neither has, nor 


' wants a monument to perpetuate his memo- 
! 
| ry. 


In his youth he is said to have been ex- 
tremely handsome: 


was a light brown: the symmetry of his fea- 
tures exact; enlivened with an agreeable air, 
and a beautiful mixture of fair and ruddy, 
which occasioned the Marquis of Villa to 
give his epigram the same turn of thought, 
which Gregory arch-deacon of Rome had 
employed above a thousand years before, in 
praising the ainiable complexions of some 
English youths, before their conversion to 
christianity. His stature (as we find it mea- 
sured by himself) did not exceed the middle 
size; neither too lean nor corpulent: his 
limbs well proportioned, nervous and active; 
serviceable in all respects to his exercising 
the sword, in which he much delighted; and 
wanted neither skill, nor courage, to resent 
an affront from men of the most athletie con- 
stitutions. In his diet he was abstemions; 
not delicate in the choice of his dishes; and 
strong liquors of all kinds were his aversion. 
Being too sadly convinced how much his 
health had suffered by night studies in his 
younger years he used to go carly (seldom 
later than nine) to rest; and rose commonly 
before five inthe morning. It is reported, 
(and there is a passage in one of his Latin 
elegies to countenance the tradition) that his 
fancy made the happiest flights in the spring: 
but one ofhis nephews used to deliver it as 
Milton’s own observation, that his invention 
was in its highest perfection from Septem- 
ber to the Vernal Aquinox: however it was, 
the great inequalities to be found in his 
| composures, are incontestible proofs that in 
/some seasons he was but one of the people. 


| When blindness restrained him from other 
exercises, he had a machine to swing in, for . 
the preservation of his health; and diverted 
himself in his chamber with playing on an 
organ. His deportment was erect, open, affa- 
ble; his conversation easy, chearful, instruc- 
tive; his wit on all occasions at command, 





the color of his hair | 





facetious, grave, or satirical, as the subject 
| required. His judgment, when disengaged 





} from religious and political speculations, was 
! just and penetrating; his apprehension, 
iquick; his memory, tenacious of what he 
‘read; his reading, only not so extensive as 
his genius, for that was universal. And 
having treasured up such immense stores 
of science, perhaps the faculties of his sou) 
grew more vigorous after he was depriv- 
ed of his sight: and his’ ithagination (natu- 
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rally sublime, and enlarged by reading ro- 
mances, of which he was much enamored 


in his youth) when it was wholly abstracted | 


from material object, was more at liberty to 
make such amazing excursions into the 
ideal world, when in composing his divine 
work he was tempted to range 

Beyond the visible diurnal sphere. 

With so many accomplishments, not to 
have had some faults and misfortunes, to be 
laid in the balance with the fame and felicity 
of writing Paradise Lost, would have been 
too great a portion for humanity. 

We shall conclude our life of this great 
man with a criticism on his two great 
works, Paradise Lost and Regained, by the 
pen of Dr. Johnson. 

I am now to cxamine Paradise Lost; a 
poem, which, considered with respect to 
design, may claim the first place, and with 
respect to performance, the second, among 
the productions of the human mind. 

_ The subject of an epic poem is natural- 
ly an event of great importance. That of 
Milton is not the destruction cf a city, the 
conduct of a colony, or the foundation of an 
empire. His subject is the fate of worlds, 


’ the revolutions of heaven and of earth; re- 


bellion, against the supreme king, raised by 
the highest order of created beings; the over- 
throw of their host, and the punishment of 


- their crime; the creation of a new race of 


reasonable creatures; their original happiness 
and innocence, their forfeiture of immortality, 
and their restoration to hope and peace. 

In the examination of epic poems much 
speculation is commonly employed upon the 
characters. The characters in the Paradise 
Lost, which admit of examination, are those 
of angels and of man; of angels good and 
evil; of man in his innocent and sinful state. 

Among the angels, the virtue of Raphael 
is mild and placid, of easy condescension and 
free communication; that of Michael is re- 
gal and lofty, and, as may seem attentive to 
the dignity of his own nature. Abdie] and 
Gabriel appear occasionly, and act as every 
incident requires; the solitary fidelity of 
Abdiel is very amiably painted. 

The other chiefs of the celestial rebellion 
are very judiciously discriminated in the 
first and second books; and the ferocious 
cheracter of Moloch appears, both in the 
battle and the council, with exact consist- 
ency. 

To Adam and to Eve are given, during 
their innocence, such sentiments as inno- 
cence can generate and utter. Their love is 


pure benevolence and mutual veneration; 
their repasts are without luxury, and their 
diligence without tol. Their addresses to 
fyeir Maker have litde more than the voice 





of admiration and fgratitude. Fruition left 
them nothing to ask, and innocence left 
them nothiag to fear. 

But with guilt enter distrust and discord, 
mutual accusation, and stubborn self defence; 
they regard each other with alienated minds, 
and dread their Creator as the avenger of 
their transgression. At last they seek shelter 
in his mercy, soften to repentance, and melt 
in supplication. Both before and after the fall, 
the superiority of Adam is diligently sus- 
tained. 

(To be continued.) 
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For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. XXVIII. 


Causa latet, vis est notissima. Ovtip. 
The emotion felt while contemplating a 
beautiful object, is distinguished from those 
excited by sublimity, as being of a gentler 
and more lasting kind. Beauty lulls the 
mind into a soft and pleasing serenity with- 
out exciting any wild or tumultuous feel- 
ings. It differs from sublimity by being ex- 
tended toa far greater variety of objects; as 
“ almost any thing that affords pleasure to 
the eye or ear, is denominated beautiful.” 
It may be proper to observe here, that the 
terms beauty or deformity are not applied 


to show any real perfection or defect in the | 


objects around us, as it is obvious that the 
human mind might have been so constitut- 
ed as to be pleased with what now disgusts 
it, or indifferent to objects that now afford 
it the highest satisfation. 

I believe it will be found impossible to 


assign the essential cause of beauty in all | 


objects. Every beautiful object is so formed 
as to be suited to certain principles in the 
human mind, and hence is raised that emo- 
tion which causes us to determine its 
beauty. This being the case, the only way 
to settle correct ideas of the subject is, to 
enumerate the several classes of beauti- 
ful objects, and to point out the peculiar 
und separate principals of beauty in each. 

Color has been determined to be the 
simplest instance of beauty, and the only 
cause why pleasure is derived from it seems 
to be, the peculiar formation of the eye, 
which makes it receive “ certain modifica- 
tions of the rays of light with more plea- 
sure than others.” Dr. Blair thinks associa- 
tion of ideas may influence the pleasure we 
derive from colors, as we are better pleased 
with green, because we know it to be the 
prevailing color in natural scenery. 

The next instance of beauty is figure. 
Regularity is the first source from whence 
is derived the beauty of figure; and is pleas- 
ing because it suggests the idea of pro- 








pricty in the construction. In figures de- 
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signed for use, regularity pleases because 
we know it to be necessary to effect the 
intended purpose. Variety is highly favor- 
able, though not absolutely necessary to 
beauty in figure. Trees and flowers are in- 
stances to display the effect of variety. 

Motion is beautiful in itself, provided it 
be of the gentler kind, for the dashing of a 
cataract, or the violent agitation of a large 
tree in a storm, belong to the sublime. Ob- 
jects in motion are preferred to those in rest; 
the reason I presume to be because in a 
moving object, the eye is continually pre- 
sented with an agreeable variety, and not 
suffered to tire with the same unvaried re- 
presentation. 

Though I have endeavored to assign 
separate principles of beauty to color, figure, 
and motion, yet those three often meet in 
objects which we denominate beautiful. 
Thus in some animals we are at once pleased 
with a variety of agreeable colors, elegance 
of figure, and gracefulness of motion. Beauty 
then becomes more complex, and as the 
three different principles operate on the 
mind, the motion excited is of a more ele- 
vated nature. A rich natural landscape of 
extended fields covered with verdure, dis- 
tant woods and mountains, streams that wind 
through the dark shade of the grove “ mak- 
ing music as they flow,” a flock grazing on 
the green slope, the rural cottage embower- 
ed among trees, contrasted with the stately 
and elegant mansion of an opulent gentle- 
man, presents the largest and most delight- 
ful assemblage of beautiful objects any 
where to be found in nature. 

But the most complex, and to us the 
most interesting instance of beauty is the 
human countenance. There are displayed 
the combined graces of color and figure, 
but its principal source of beauty lies in 
“ that mysterious expression which conveys 
an idea of the qualities of the mind.” The 
human countenance is sometimes capable of 
exciting sublime emotions, when the mind 
is occupied with a great idea, and every feel- 
ing, pity, contempt, anger, grief, joy, &c. 
by turns are exhibited in this intelligent in- 
dex of the soul. 

In my next 1 shall consider novelty and 
imitation, as they afford pleasure to taste, in 
order that those friends, at the request of 
whom I was induced to draw, up these brief 
remarks, may have a condensed view «f the 
most prominent observations of the best 
writers on these subjects. 

PETER PEA: EABLE’ 
—— + 

The generous man never recounts, mi- 
nutely, the actions he has done; nor the 
prudent those he will do. 
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For the Repertory. 

In a former number of the Repertory, I 
made a feeble attempt to excite a more 
general attention to scientific pursuits, and 
it is to be hoped that the engaging and pro- 
fitable investigations of natural phenomena, 
will one day become the pleasing topic of 
universal discussion in the enlightened part 
of the community. Happy era! may its 
splendid morning soon arise and cheer the 
dark abodes of ignorance and the dreary 
haunts of savage barbarity. 

I am happy to find in some of your corres- 
pondents, a wish to promote the diffusion of 
science and useful knowledge. Some of the 
remarks of a writer in the last number of 
the Repertory are truly interesting and ought 
to receive their merited attention. His con- 
jectures, though altogether hypothetical, are 
certainly entitled to the consideration of 
every scientific mind. I would however, beg 
leave to correct a mistake, which though 
apparently of little importance, should not 
escape us, as it leads to the inculcation of 
an error in science. Where merit is due, 
let it be bestowed; if this maxim had been 
attended to, I am sure that Mr. Davy, how- 
ever great his zeal in natural pursuits, would 
not have received that unbounded applause, 
which many have heaped upon him. That 
Mr. Davy has detected, by means of galvan- 
ism, metallic bases in the earths and alca- 
lies may be true; but, the assertion, that 
such bases were not before suspected to ex- 
ist, is absolutely incorrect. Of this, any man 
may easily be satisfied, by turning to La- 
voisicr’s chapter on the Earths; he will learn, 
that the base of these substances was sup- 
posed to be metullic, almost twenty years 
ago. That one of the alcalies, potash, was 
not a simple body, had not escaped the no- 
tice of American chymists, and we find that 
the late professor of chymistry in the uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, several years ago 
decided by experiment, that oxygen entered 
into the composition of Potash. 

But as respects the experiments and dis- 
coverics of Mr. Davy, I would beg leave to 
remark: That any thing which tends to 
change the established order of science and 
subject it even to a revoiution, ought not to 
be received on hasty conjecture. The nature 
of the galvanic fluid is so imperfectly un- 
derstood, that no one, however wise, has 
decided, as to its real nature. How then, I 
ask, can we bestow implicit faith on the 
result uf experiments, founded on processes, 
extremely uncertain; especially, when their 
tendency, if true, must be to overturn the 
great fabric of chymistry? The observations 
of on eminent chymist in this city are in 
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don professor might have obtained the alca- 
lies in a purer state than we usually find 
them, but that he decomposed them, so as 
to demonstate a metallic base, ought not to 
be credited as true, until after experiments, 
concluded by different chymists shall have 
decided the controversy. 

It is a lamentable truth, that the science 
of chymistry seems to be forever fluctuating. 
Theories, like empires and kingdoms, rise 
and fall, and are succeeded by others, whose 
destiny, is to flourish for awhile, then tum- 
ble into ruins and share the fate of their pre- 
decessors. What are we taught by this sad 
lesson? It proclaims to us that the laws of 
nature are fixed and unchangeable, but that 
the genius of man is not at all times capable 
of prying into her recesses, to gain a correct 
knowledge of her unknown processes. Where 
are the fanciful conjectures of the ancient 
philosophers? Alas! they have departed 
with their authors, and like them have van- 
ished forever! Perhaps this allotment of hu- 
man understanding is both advantageous and 
necessary. For if the theories of men, who 
are now no more, had been perfect and un- 
alterable, the genius of succeeding ages 
would have slept in idleness and ease. 

To look back no further than the days of 
Aristotle, let us behold the fate of the ele- 
mentary theory of that great man. From a 
chaos in science, he formed that famous 
system which acknowledged the existence 
of but four elements in Nature. Plausible 
in its aspect and intelligible in its nature, 


' it bid fair to survive the storms of criticism 
-and tobe coeval with time. But, how soon did 
1it fall from the eminence on which it once 


stood! Attacked onevery side by enterprising 
genius, it was unable to withstand its assaults, 
and yielding little by little, its foundation de- 
cayed, its walls tottered, and long ere this 
it has fallen, shall I say, to rise no more. 
Here let us pay a tribute to its memory, by 
erecting a monument to the uncertainty of 
theory. 

I could now say with the great Chaptal, 
“that the denomination of elements should 
be effaced from a chymical nomenclature, 
as it is not probable that we shall ever know 
the real elements of nature.” Indeed it is 
unnecessary that we should advance thus iar 
in knowledge, and it would be extremely 
injurious. To mak> us acquainted with all 
the operations of nature, would be no less, 


_ than to arrest us at once in the improvement 
of our 


Our 


minds. 


‘sion and thus our desire for knowledge 


would cease to stinulate us. To gain such 
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admiration would be | 
| satisfied, by having uli its objects in prosses- 


information as will be sufficient for cil ibe 


purposes of life and for the promotion of the 


H 





interests of society, is not a difficult task. 
It may be acquired, and it is only necessary, 
that the indolent faculties of the mind should 


| be roused into action for the accomplish- 


ment of so desirable an objcct. How strong 
then is it, that so profitable a science, onc 
so interesting, should be treated with such 
indifference. They know not half the mental 
pleasures which may be enjoyed, who are 
the 
chymist. This pleasing reflection should 
stimulate us to enter the lists of science. 
to pursue 
nature in her meandering paths, let us pry 
into her hitherto impenetrable 
with perfect assurance, that our labors will 
not -be ineffectual. Then’ may we look for- 
ward with pleasing anticipation, to that hap- 
py zra, when the obscurities of science 
shall be obliterated in the lustre of perfec- 
tion, when the intervening darkness that 
now obstructs our views, shall be lost in the 
bright effulgence of that light, which correct 
reason alone will one day furnish, then let 
us enter the stately fabric of science, and 
though some of its apartments may be im- 
penetrable, let us behold with admiration the 
wisdom of its architect, smile at its magni- 
ficence and tremble at its grandeur. 
HERMINIUS. 


strangers to delectable walks of the 


Let us endeavor at all times, 


recesses, 


+ 
For the Reportory. 
ANECDOTIANA. 
No. XI. 
Communicated by Valerian. 
SCRIPTURE MISAPPLIED. 
A person rebuked another very jocosely 


| in the words of our Lord, on account of some 


business in which he was engaged, taking a 
more favorable turn than was expected. “ O 
thou of little faith, wherefore didst thou 
doubt!” 

A notorious drunkard, would often drink 
half a pint of neat Hoilands at one time, 
saying, “ Be not drunk with new wine, but 
be filled with the spirit.” Some times, in 
drinking a small glass, he would say, “ Take 
heed that ye despise not one of these little 
ones!” 

MISSIONARY SWARTZ. 

his famous promulgator of the gospel 
of Jesus among the heathens at Tanjore 
and other Asiatic countries, well deserved 
the name of the apostle of the East. He ac- 
quired such a character among them, that 
happening to fali in among a lawless ban- 
ditti, they suffered hina to pass unmolested, 
saying, “ Le. him pass; he is a man ef God!” 
The tyrant Hyder Aj! 
‘late with others in a certain treaty, but 
suid, “ Send mic Swartz; send me the chris 
tian missionary,” sai this follower of M 
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homet; “ f will treat wit oim, ior him oniy 
ean I trust.” When the late Rajah of Tan- 
yore, lay on his death bed, he desired to com- 
mit his son, the present Rajah to his care, 
but the christian like his master, refused ali 


earthly grandeur. When this truly great man 
died, which event took place some few years 
since, the young Rajah shed a flood of tears 
over his body, and has written to England 
for a monument which is to be erected at 
‘Tanjore to the memory of his virtues. 
INFLUENCE OF THE PASSIONS 

Pliny relates that Chilo the Lacedemo- 
nian, died upon hearing that his son had 
gained a prize in the Olympic games. 

Aulius Gellius, mentions an extraordinary 
instance of the cect of joy,in Diagora, who 
had three sons, who were all crowned as vic- 
tors in one day; the one as a pugilist, the other 
as a wrestler, and the third in both cases. 
‘The sons carried their father through an 
immense spectators, 
threw. flowers upon him and appluaded his | 
glory and good fortune, in having such an} 
offspring. But amidst the acclamations of | 
the people ‘ he died in the embraces of his | 


139 


boys. 


concourse of who 








POWER OF THE IMAGINATION. 
Dr. Rush has related an anecdote of a man || 
who conceited himself a goose, and insisted 
upon going up into a loft of hay, where he 
sat picking himself, like one of those 
creatures cleaning her feathers. 
1 have heard of « person’s fancying him- 
a teapot, and being very apprehensive he 
should fall from the table and break. 
Fienus, who wrote upon this subject, re- 





jates a singular instance of one whose delu- | 
sion represented his body so large, that he | 
thought it impossible for him to get out of) 
the room. The physician, fancying there 
could be no better way of rectilying his ima- 
gination than by letting him see that the | 
thing could be done, ordered him to be | 
carried out by force. Great was the struggle; | 
and the patient no sooner saw himself at the 
eutside of the door, than he feil into the same | 
agonies of pain as if his bones had been aii | 


| 


too little for him, and died nmmediately alter. | 


broken by being forced through a passage 


Simon Brown, a dissenting minister, was | 
born at Shepton Malict, in Somersetshire, 





1680. Grounded and excelling in gramimati- 


cal learning, he early became qualified for 


the ministry, and actually began to preach 


before he was twenty. He was first culled to 


be a pastor at Portsmouth, and afterwards | 


removed to theOld Jewry, where he was ad- } 


mired and esteemed for a number oi years. 
But the death of his wife and only son, which 





| 
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| 
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happened in 1723, aftected him so as to de-} 


prive him of his reason; and he became from 1 


that time jost to limseif, his family, and to 
the world: his congregation at the Old Jewry, 
in expectation of his recovery, delayed for 
sore time to fill his post; yet at length, all 
hopes were over, and Mr. Samuel Chandler 
was appointed to succeed him in 1725. This 
double misfortune affected him at first in a 
manner little different from distraction, but 
afterwards sunk him into a scttled melan- 
choly. He quitted the duties of his junction, 
and would not be persuaded to join any act 
of worship, public or private. Being urged 
by his friends for a reason of this extraordi- 
nary change, at which they expressed the 
utmost grief and astonishment, he told them, 


| after much importunity, that “ he had fallen 


under the sensible displeasure of God, who 
had caused his rational soul gradually to 
perish and left him only an animal life in 
common with brutes: tiut though he retained 
the human shape, and the faculty of speak- 
ing it} a manner that appeared to others ra- 
rational, he had all the while no more notion 
of what he said than a parrot; that it was 
therefore profane in him to pray, and incon- 
gruous to be present at the prayers ot 
others;” and, very consistently with this, he 
considered hmseif no more as a2 morai a- 
gent, or subject of either reward or punish- 
meat. In this way of thinking aid talking ie 
unalterably and obstinately persisted to the 
end of his lite, though he afterwards suticr- 
ed, and even requested prayers to be made 
for him. Some time after his secession from 
the Old Jewry, he retired to Shepton \Mial- 


| let, his native place: aud though in his re- 


tirement he was perpetually contending that 
his powers of reason end imagination were 
fone, yet he was as constantly exerting both 
with much activity and vigor. He amusca 
himself sometimes with translating parts oi 
the ancient Greek and Latin pocts into Eng - 
lish verse; he composed litle pieces tor the 
use of children; an English grammar and 
speiling beok; an abstract of the Scripture 
Hiistory, and a collection of Tabies, both in 
metre; and with much learning he broughi 
together, in a short compass, ali the 7he- 
mate of the Greek and Latin tongues; and 
also compiled a dictionary to each oi those 
works, in order to tender the learning ol 


| both these iinguages more easy and com- 


pendious. Of these performances none have 
been made pubiic; but what showed the 
strength and vigor of his understanding, 
while he was daily bemoaning the loss of it, 
were two works composed during the two 
last years of his life, in defence of chris- 
tianity against Woolston and Tindal. He 
wrote an answer to Woolston’s fiith dis- 
course on the miracles of our Saviour in- 
titied, A fit rebuke for’a ludicrous infidel, 


- 


erent 
with a preluce concerning the prosecution 
of such writers by the civil power. The pre- 
face contains a vigorous plea for liberty, 
and is strongly against prosecutions in mat- 
ters of religion; and, in the answer, Wool- 
ston is 2s well managed as he was by any 
of his refuters, and more in his own way, 
too. His book against Tindal was called, A 
defence of the religion of nature and the 
christian revelation, against the defective 
account of the one, and the exceptions a- 
gainst the other, in a book intitled, ciris- 
tianity as old as the creation; and it is allow- 
ed to be as good a one as that controversy 
produced. He intended to dedicate it to 
queen Caroline; but as the unhappy state 
of his mind appeared in the dedication, some 
of his friends very wisely suppressed it, as 
sure to defeat the use and intent of his work. 
The copy, however, is preserved, and, as it 
is a great curiosity, we here present it to 
the reader. 
“ Madam, 

“ Of all the extraordinary things that have 
been rendered to your royal hands since 
your first happy arrival in Britian, it may be 
boldly said what now bespeaks your ma- 
jesty’s acceptance is the chief. Not in itself, 
indeed is it a trifle unworthy your exalted 
rank, and what will hardly prove an en- 
tertaining amusement to one of your ma- 
jesty’s deep penetration, exact judgment, 
and fine taste, but on account of the author, 
who is the first being of the kind, and yet 
without a name. He was once a man, and 
of some little name, but of no worth, as his 
present unparalleled case makes but too 
manifest; for, by the immediate hand of an 
avenging God, his very thinking substance 
has, for more than seven years, been con- 
tinually wasting away, till it is wholly per- 


ished out of him, if it be not utterly come to 
nothing. None, no not the least remem- 
brance of its very ruins. remains; not the 
shadow of an idea is left, nor any sense, so 
much as one single one, perfect or imper- 
fect, whole or diminished, ever did appear to 
« tiind within him, or was perccived by it. 
Such a present, from such a thing, however 
worthless in itself, may not be wholly unaccep- 
table to your majesty, the wuthor being such 





as history cannot parallel: and ifthe fuct, which 
is real, and no fiction or wrong conceit, ob- 
tains credit, it must be recorded as the most 
memorable, and indeed astonishing, even in 
the reign of George II. that a tract, composed 
by such a thing, was presented to the iilus- 
trious Caroline, his royal consort needs not 
to be added. Fame, if I am not misinform- 
ed, will tell that with pleasure to all succeed- 
ing times. He has been informed, that your 








majesty’s piety is as renuine and eminent 
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as your excellent qualities are great and 
couspicuous. This can, indeed, be truly 
known to the great Searcher of hearts only. 
He alone, who can look into them, can dis- 
cern if they are sincere, and the main inten- 
tion corresponds with the appearance, and 
your majesty cannot take it amiss, if such 
an author hints, that his secret approbation 
is of infinitely greater value than the com- 
mendation of men, who may be easily mis- 
taken, and are too apt to flatter their superi- 
ors. But, ifhe has been told the truth, such 
a case as his will certainly strike 
jesty with astonishment, and may raise that 
commiseration in your royal breast, which 
he has in vain endeavored to excite in those 
of his friends, who, by the most unreasonable 
and ill founded conceit in the world, have 
imagined that a thinking bein,; could, for 
seven years together, live a stranger to its 
own powers, exercises, operations, and state, 
and to what the great God has been doing in 
it and to it, if your majesty in your most 
retired address ‘9 the King of kings, should 
think of so singular a case, you may, perhaps, 
make it your devout request, that the reign 
of your beloved sovereign and consort may 
be renowned to all posterity, by the recovery 
of a soul now in the utmest ruin; the resto- 
ration of one utterly lost at present amongst 
men. And, should this case affect your royal 
breast, you will recommend it to the picty 
and.prayers of ali the truly devout who have 
the honor to be known to your majesty: 
many such, doubtless, there are; though courts 
are not usually the places where the devout 
resort, or where devotion reigns; and it is not 
improbable that multitudes of the pious 
throughout the jiand may take a case to 
heart, that, under your majesty’s patroiage, 
comes thus recommended. Could such a 
favor as this restoration be obtained from 
heaven by the prayers of your majesty, with 
what transport of gratitude would the recov- 
ered being throw himself at your majesiy’s 
feet, and, adoring the Divine Power ana 
Grace, profess himself, madam your ma- 
jest’s most obliged and dutiful servant, 
Simon Browy. 

A complication of distempers, contricted 
by his sedentary life (for he could not be 
prevailed on to refresh himself with air and 
exercise,) brought on a mortification, which 
put a period to his labors and sorrows about 
the latter end of 1732. He was, unquestio::- 
bly, aman of uncommon abilities and jearn- 
ing. His management of Woolsten showed 
him to have alse vivacity and wit; and, not- 
withstanding that strange conceit which pos- 
sessed him, it is remarkable that he neve: 
appeared iveble or absurd, except when the 
object of his frenzy was before him. 


your Ma- 


| 
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For the Repertory. 
STANZAS. 
Hast thou not seen the morning dawn 
And spread its cheering light around, 
Gilding the variegated lawn, 
And beaming warmth upon the ground; 


While nature joyous at the sight 
Of somuch beauty smiled with pride; 
But ah! e’er the approach of night, 

Obscured with glooms, she wept and sigh’d. 
So I have seen « lovely fair, 

The sweetest bud that bloom’d ’neath heaven, 
With fragrance mild perfume the air, 

The sighing breeze of gray-cyed even. 

But I have seen her fade and dic; 

Beauty and virtue often sever: 

Dim is the lustre of her eye, 

Can health recal it? never! never! 
Weep, beauty weep, the sighs of pain, 

Arise to heaven oblations sweet: 

As the warm earth receives the rain, 

With healing balm their dew’s replete 
And though the flower is wither’d now, 

Has lost its heavenly essence mild; 

Above yon arch’d cerulean brow, 

It blooms no more to be defiled. 

FLORENZO. 
—_sa 
For the Repertory. 

The affecting story, of which the following 
is a paraphrase, was published in a preced- 
ing number of this paper, as an extract from 
the Democratic Press. 
of 1 
inclination to 
circumstance 


For the informatio: 
hose who may have neither Icisure nor 
refer, we would say that the 
happened in the year 1803 
near Sunbury. A lad of about twelve years oi 
age, while bathing in the Susquehannah, was 
carried away by the current. A white man 


nn 
and a negro beheld his perilous situation. 
“ He will die,” said the white. “ If he does,” 
said the negro, “I will die with him.” H 
lunged into the river, rescued the boy from 
. dreadful death, brought him, gave him t 
the daspairing mother’s arms, received hei 
grateful thanks, and from 
futher his freedom. 
The sun meridian lustre threw, 
Ajong the round and smiling wor 


id; 


Bland the reviving breezes blew, 
And Susquelannah’s water’s curl’d, 
When Cl f. 
Descended to the profluent 


iarles, his infant form to lave, 


ave, 


But soon Lolus’ angry breath, 
Across the river rudeiv blows; 


Charged with the swift and liquid death, 
The surging white-capp’d billows rose! 
The youth's distracted looks deciare 

His trembling fear and pale despair! 


Invain his feeble arms he plies, 
To reach the distant, friendly shore; 
In vain each skilful art he tries, 
Mock’d by the torrent’s fearf.:} roar! 
While stronger now the current flows, 
And fainter every efforts grows! 





the enraptured | 


he at 


The anguish of her darling boy; 


As. a ee ; ; ; 
Loudly he shrieks, the mothe Ss 


And soon upon the shore appears— 
Alas! the waves all hopes destroy' 
She sees the stream his body bear, 


Her groans of horror pierce the air' 


She tears her hair, in wildes 


vrief, 
The fond destracted mother raves; 


In tearless phrenzy calls relief, 
To snatch her darling from the waves! 


he white man siands the stream beside, 


The negro two beholds the tide. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


* Beneath its rage,” the white man cried, 


* "Too soon alas! he’ll sink, he’ll die’”’ 

| * Pie!’ brave Amalac loud replied, 

“If he must pemsh so will I!” 

| He said, and rush'd the youth to save, 
| Or with him find a wat’ry grave? . 


Boldly he scized the sinking boy, 
Triumphant bore him from the harm 
And now the mother, wild with joy, 
Received the rescued in her arms! 
Amalac look’d exulting round, 
Then sunk exhausted to the ground 


“ Son, son,” the happy parent cried, 
And drew him closer to her breast 
** Mother,” the little Charles replied,— 
His swelling soul denied the rest; 
“ Blest hour!” reviv’d Amalac cries, 
While transport glistens in his eyes’ 


The feelings which then fill’d his heart, 
The muse attempts not to unfold; 
With such the virtuous would not part, 
In barter for Peruvia’s gold! 
The conscious pride, delightful guest! 
That reign’d transporting thro’ his breast. 


But see the father now repays, 





With rich reward Amalac’s love; 
Peace now shall end his joyful days, 
And peace await him far above! 
No more ’neath burning suns he toils, 
For freedom on the negro smiles! 


See them, his cap ofliberty, 


Adorning with the civic wreath, 





; 

| Who saved a citizen from death! 
i A new-born ]0} within Amalac‘reigns, 

i W hile grateful numpers jon to burst his 


chains? 


VALERIAN. 


For the Repertory 
It WINTER THOUGHTS. 
| When from 


ty} 
bt 


the ick and threat’ni & west, 

i} re . : 
The wrathful tempest blows; 
: 
| Mv swan skin waistcoat warms my ast, 
| But noi my nose 
| ‘ 
| Wien from the east, be loud and dread, 
| The winds come charged with sn WS; 
Th oad umbrella guards my head, 
But not my toes 

And underneath though widely sg] tgad, 


The wind the cold sill throws; 
And, strange eflect! the end makes red, 
Of my poor nose 
When to the rain the snows do yield, 
4 soaking current flows: 


Nor can my strong suwarrows shield, 





My fearful tog 
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O! when shall genial spring appear, 
And blush the fragrant rose; 
When-vinter cease to fill with fear, 
My naked nose. * 


When frowning skies no longer shed, 
Their rains yet scarcely froze; 
With ev’ry step my feet do tread, 
To chill my toes. 


Yet life is but a winter's day, 
And true ’tis, such of those as 
Are doom’d to travel long this way, 
Must bear cold noses. 


And wherefore should a moztal weep, 
To feel this winter’s snows; 
Though they be full a fathom deep, 
To freeze his toes? 


Death shall another clime unfold, 
O’er all the grave shall close; 
No longer shall his toes feel cold, 
No nor his nose. 
NAIRELAV. 


——— 
For the Repertory. 
THEATRICAL. 
4 lad t’other day, Sammy Harrow by name, 
With poke full of rhino from Woodbury came; 


On Wednesday was met by a friend in the way, 
With whom, in the evening, he went to the play. 


Belle’s Stratagem first, Ella Kosenburgh after, 

Made Sam cry at times, and at times burst with 
laughter; 

No soul could enjoy more than he did the sight; 

He went from the theatre full of delight! 


At Market street ferry poor Harrow next day, 
Pass’d the morn in extolling the last evening’s play; 
Some person then present of Sammy inquired, 
Which, most of the two that were play’d, he ad- 

mired. 


Says Harrow, “ I'm sure you'll believe w hen I tell, 
That truly I did like Ben Strangle’em well; 
Yet poor soul, though so many misfortunes beset 
her, 
indeed, sir, I liked .Vel/y Ozumbrigs better. 
RALPH RISIBLE. 





Description of Adam, before the formation of Eve; 
and of their first meeting. 


From Lucy Aikin’s Episiles on Women. 





A brighter crimson turns his glowing check: 
His broad eye kindles, and his glances speak. 
So roli the clouds from some vast mountain’s head, 
Melt into mist, and down the valley spread; 
Hig crags and caves the bursting sunbeams light, 
And burn and blaze upon his topmost height; 
Broad in full day he lifts his towering crest, 
And fire celestial sparkles from his breast; 
Eve too, how changed! No more with baby grace 
The smile runs dimpling o’er her trackless face, 
As painted meads invite her roving glance, 
Or birds with liquid trill her ear intrance: 
With downcast look she stands, abasht and meek, 
Now pale, now rosy red, her varying cheek; 
Now first her fluttering bosom heaves a sigh, 
Now first a tear stands trembling in her eye; 
For hark! the youth, as love and nature teach, 
Breathes his full bosom, and breaks forth in speech: 
His quivering lips the winged accents part, 
And pierce, how swift! to Eve’s unguarded heart! 
+ 

' THE FRIEND. 
There are some, and persons too of 
amiable qualities of mind, who have been 
ruined in their curcumstances and in char- 
acter too, rather for want of resolution to 
act up ‘to their own ideas of prudence and 
propriety, that from any inherent disposition 
to run into imprudent and ruinous courses. 
Their hearts are warm, and their temper so 
yielding, that they hardly know how to re- 
fuse any demands which are made upon 
their time or their purse. 
M loves neither cards, nor inebriat- 
ing liquors, nor night-watchings; yet often 
he turns night into day, and day into night; 
often he sits at the card-table, from even to 
morn; often he drinks to excess—and does 
all this not of choice, but as it were on com- 
pulsion. Unfortunately he has fallen into 
familiar acquaintance with men who really 
love this wretched kind of life, and has not 
fortitude enough to withstand their impor- 
tunities. Meanwhile he is disgusted with 
this way of living, and with himself. Every 
now and then he resolves to turn over anew 
leaf. He will no longer make himself mi- 
serable to please others, not he. This lau- 
dable resolution lasts till some one of his 








See where the world’s new master roams along, 
Vainly intelligent and idly strong; 
Mark his long listless step and torpid air, 
His brow of densest gloom and fixt infantile stare! 
Those sullen lips no mother’s lips have prest, 
Nor dyvawn, sweet labor! at her kindly breast; 
No mother’s voice has touched that slumbering ear, 
Nor glistening eve beguiled him of a tear; 
Love nursed not him with sweet endearing wiles, 
Nor woman taught the smpathy of smiles; 
Vacant and sad his rayless glances roll, 
Nor hope nor joy illumcs his darkling soul; 
4h! hapless world that such a wretch obeys! 
Ah! joyless Adam, though a world he sways! 
But see'—they meet,—they guze— the now born 
pain;— 
Mark now the waking youth, the wondring fair. 
Sure a new soul thattmoping ideot warms, 





comrades comes in, and insists on having 
his company the next night; and then he 


i A 
| credit to himself, or benefit to community; 
| for he gives to importunity, not to deser?. 
The idle and the worthless, knowing his 
weakness, besicge him with their importu- 
nate requests, and engross his charities. 

R was requested to indorse a large 
note. His heart at first recoiled as it were 
with horror. He weli knew that he ought 
not to do it, cither in reason or conscience; 
that the sum wasso great as would ruin him: 
if he must pay it; and that the circumstan- 














'| yields to the importunity, and awey he goes. 
gives away much, but with litde 


= eI 
desperate. He instantly refused, and gave 
his reasons. The other importuned. He re- 
fused again; and again the other impor- 
tuned, entreated, and supplicated. R 
was overcome. He endorsed the note, and 
was undone; and this too for a worthless 
ungrateful wretch, who scarcely would have 
sige cents to save his benefactor from 
prison or from the. halter. 

These observations and instances are not 
intended to throw cold water on charitable 
dispositions, not to discourage beneficence 
and courtesies; but purely to prevent their 
misapplication. One who would be true to 
himself, respectable in character, and really 
useful to his fellow beings, must establish 
and maintain a fixed resolution, not to be 
persuaded out of a thing that he knows to be 
right and best, or importuned into a thing 
that he knows to be imprudent. He must 
resolve so far to be master both of his time 
and money, as that no importunity shall pre- 
vail with him to spend the one or hazard the 
other, contrary to the sober convictions of 
his own mind. Con, Courant. 





——— 

ENORMOUS SNAKE DESTROYED: 

“ We had not gone above twenty yards 

through mud and water, the negro looking 

every way with an uncommon degree of vi- 

vacity and attention, when, starting behind 

me, called out “ Me see snakee!” and in 

effect there lay the animal, rolled up under 

the fallen leaves and rubish of the trees; 

and so well covered, that it was some time 

before I distinctly perceived the head of 
this monster, distant from me not above six- 

teen feet, moving its forked tongue, while 

its eyes, from their uncommon brightness, 
appeared to emit sparks of fire. I now rested 
my piece upon a branch for the purpose of 
taking a surer aim, fired; but missing the 
head, the ball went through the body, when 
the animal struck round, and with the facility 
of a scythe mowing grass; and by flouncing: 
his tail, caused the mud and dirt to fly over 
our heads to a considerable distance. Of this 
proceeding however we were not torpid 
spectators, but took to our heels, and crowd- 
ed into the canoe. 

“ I now found the snake a little removed 
from his former station, but very quiet, with 
his head as before, lying out among the fal- 
len leaves, rotten bark, and old moss. | fired 
at it immediately, but with no better success 
than the other time: and now, being but 
slightly wounded, he sent up such a cloud 
of dust and dirt, as I never saw but in a whirl- 
wind, and made us once more suddenly re- 
treat—having once more discovered the 
snake, we discharged both our pieces at 








prbilates his siature, and his mien informs! 





ces of the applicant were precarious, if not 


once and with this good effect, that he was 
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‘without emotion see a man stark 


how by one of us shot through the head. 
David, who was made completely happy by 
this successful conclusion, ran leaping with 
joy, and lost no time in bringing the boat- 
rope, in order to drag him down to the ca- 
noe; but this again proved not a very easy 
undertaking, since the creature, notwith- 
ing its being mortally wounded, still camp - 
ed to writhe and twist about in such a Man- 
mer as rendered it dangerous for any per- 
son to approach him. The negro, however, 
having made a running noose on the rope, af- 
ter some fruitless attempts to make an ap- 
proach, threw it over his head with much 
dexterity; and now, all taking hold of the 
rope, we dragged him to the beach, and tied 
him to the stern of the canoe, to take hifff 
in tow. Being still alive, he kept swimming 
like an.ee]; and I having no relish for such 
a shi on board, whose length (notwith- 
8 ie, to my astonishment, all the negroes 
red it to Be a young one come to its 
half growth) I found upon measuring it to 
be twenty two feet and some inches; and its 
thickness about that of my black boy Quaco, 
who might then be about twelve years old, 
and round whose waist I since measured the 
creature’s skin. 
“ The negro David having climbed up a 
tree with the end of the rope, let it down 
over a strong forked bough, and the other 


ucgrucs hvisted up the snake, and suspend- | 


ed him from the tree. This done, David, with 
a sharp knife between his teeth, now left | 
the tree, and clung fast upon the monster, 
which was still twisting, and began his ope- 
rations by ripping it up, and stripping down 
the skin as he descended. Though I per- 
ceived that the animal was no longer able 
to do him any injury, I confess I could not 
naked, 
black and bloody, clinging with arms and 
legs round the slimy and yet living monster. 
This labor, however, was not without its | 
use, since he not only dexterously finished | 
the operation, but provided me, besides the |! 
skin, with above four gallons of fine clarified 
fat, or rather oil, though there was wasted 
perhaps as much more. When I signified 
my surprise to see the snake still living after 
he was deprived of his intestines and skin, | 
Caramaco, the old negro, whether from ex- 
perience of tradition, assured me he would j 
not die till after sun set. . 

This wonderful creature in the colony of 
Surinam, is called Aboméa. Its length, when 
full grown, is said to be sometimes forty 
feet, more than four feet in circumference; 
its colour, is a greenish black on the back, 
a fine brownish yellow on the sides, and a 
dirty white under the belly: the back and sides 
being spotted with irregular black rings 
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with a pure white in the middle. Its head is 
broad and flat, small in proportion to the 
body, with a large mouth, and a double row 
of teeth; it has two bright prominent eyes; 
is covered all over with scales, some about 
the size of a shilling; and under the body, 
near the tail, armed with two strong claws 
like cock spurs, to help it in seizing its prey. 
It is an amphibious animal, that is, it de- 
lights in low and marshy places, where it lies 
coiled up like a rope, and concealed under 
moss, rotten timber, and dried leaves to 
seize its prey by surprise, which, from its 
immense bulk, it is not active enough to 
pursue. When hungry, it will devour any 


indifferent whether it is a sloth, a wild boar, 
a stag, or even a tyger; round which having 
twisted itself by the help of its claws, so that 
the creature cannot escape, it breaks, by its 
terrible force, every bone in the animal’s 


it slide; and at last gradually sucks it in till 
it disappears; after this the oma cannot 
, shift its situation, on account of the great 
konb or knot which the swallowed prey oc- 
casions in that part of the body, where it rests 
till it is digested; for till then it would hin- 
der the snake from sliding along the ground. 
During that time the .4d0ma wants no other 


posed to credit the account; for, should they 


| gry, it would as certainly seize them as any 
other animal. The bite of this snake is said 
not to be venomous; nor do I believe it bites 
at all from any other impulse than hunger.” 

Steadman’s Expedition to Surinam. Vol. I. p. 170- 





COURT OF DEATH. , 
Death, the king of terrors, was determi- 
1 ned to choose a prime minister: 





animal that comes within its reach, and is | 


body, which it then covers over with a kind | 
of slime or slaver from its mouth, to make | 





and a flushed and jovial countenance; sh” 
was attended on the one hand by a troop of 
cooks and bacchanals, and on the other, by a 
train of wanton youths 
danced, half naked, 
instruments; her name was Intemperance. 
She waved her hand, and thus addressed the 


and damsels, who 
to the softest musical 





croud .of diseases: Give way, yet sickly 
band of pretenders, nor dare to vie with my 
superior merits in the service of this. great 
monarch. Am not I your parent? the author 
of your being? do not ye derive the power 
of shortening human life almost wholly from 
| me? who them so fit as myself for this im- 
| portant office? The grisly monarch grinned 
a smile of approbation, placed her at his 
| right hand and she immediately became his 
principal favorite and prime minister. 


rT 


The varieties in sleep are so numerous 
/and the ludicrous results so generally ob- 
served, that it may be perhaps considered 
| superfluous, to add any farther instance of 
| peculiarity; but as the following is known 
only to few, and the translator, being inti- 
mately acquainted with the subject of it, 
able to vouch for its truth, he trusts the rea- 
| der will excuse, at the same time that he 
may derive some amusements from the 
trifling claim on his attention. A respectable 





subsistence. I have been told of negroes 
| being devoured by tins animal, and am dis- 


farmer, now considerably advanced in life 
who has been a soinnambulist from his in- 
fancy, and who in his nocturnal rambles has 


| committed many an innocent robbery on his 


| chance to come within its reach when hun- | 





and his | 


\ pale courtiers, the ghastly train of deseases, | 


|| were all summoned to attend; when 
| preferred his claim to the honor of this il- 
' Justrious office. 


ek by his swelled unwidely carcase. Gout || 
“hobbled up, and alledged his great power 
in racking every joint; and Asthma’s inabil- 
ity to speak was a atrong, though silent ar- 
gument, in favor of his claim. Stone and 
Cholic pleaded their violence. Plague, his 
rapid progress in destruction; and Consump- 
tion, though slow, insisted that he was sure. 
In the midst of 
was disturbed with the noise of music, dx: 

cing, feasting and revelry: when imme diate - 
ly entered a lady, with a bold lascivious air, 





each | 


this contention, the os 


Fever ufged the numbers | 
| he destroyed; cold Palsy set forth his pre- |) 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| tentions by shaking all his limbs: and Drop- | 





! 


mothers’s larder to the no small diversons 
of his youthful associates, not many years 
ago, rose in the night, dressed himself com- 
| pletely, and to the inexpressible terror of his 
| lady, seized the bed with her in it, carried 
it in his arms into an adjoining room, and 
carefully placed it on the hearth; after this 
wonderful exercise of his muscular strength 
he walked out to a house at some distance 
occupied by one of his servants, roused him 
up, and in so distinet and particular a man- 
ner ordered him to set off immediately in 
the waggon, with certain produce of the 
‘farm to a 


there 
servant “did not 
The gentle man then return- 
'ed to his affrighted lady, quietly undressed 
| himself, 


neighboring town, and 
await his arrival, that the 


hesitate to obey. 


and pussed the remuinder of the 
night in bed. Upon awaking the next morn- 
ing and discovering to his unfeigned astonish- 
ment that his eyes were directed up the 
chimney, 


he demanded of his wife how and 


why the bed had been placed in such 2 
The irritability of his temper is 
so great on these occasions, that any at- 
prem to impede or contradict his incliza- 

tions would be attended with the most dan- 
| gerous consequences. 
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Scoffing at Religion. 

He who treats sacred things with any de- 
gree of pedir and scorn, is acting the part, 
perhaps without his se cing or knowing it, of 
a public enemy to society. He is precisely 
the madman described in the book of Pro- 
casteth firebrands, arrows, and 
death; and saith, am I pot in sport? We shall 
hear him, at times, complain loudly of the 
undutifulness of children, of the dishonesty 
of servants, of the tumults and insolence oi 
the lower ranks; while he himself is, in a 
great measure, responsible for the disorders 
of which he complains. By the example 
which he sets of contempt for religion, he 
becomes accessary to the manifold crimes 
which that contempt occasions among others. 
By his scoffing at sacred institutions, he is 
encouraging the rabble to uproar and vio- 
lence, he is emboldening the false witness 
to take the name of God in vain; he is, in 
effect, putting arms into the hands of the 
highwayman, and letting loose the robber on 
the streets by night. 


verbs who 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 9, 1811. 





TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are happy to become acquainted with 
Florenzo. We can see in his stanzas a 
luxuriance of fancy, a beauty of expression, 
and a flow of numbers, that cannot fail to 
please. We shall esteem ourselves obliged 
by his continued correspondence. 

The communication of Lansane, in its 
present state, is too incorrect for pubtica- 
tion; yet as we can perceive, amid the crude 
mass, many traces of genius, which it is our 
professed aim to encourage, if he will favor 
us with an interview, it may possibly ter- 
minate with advantage to him. 

We should be extremely happy to re- 
ceive further communications from our old 
and approved correspondents, Dr. Fungus, 
Caustic, Clementina and Grummet. We 
wish our friends would remember that it is 
impossible for the mind of an editor to fur- 
nish matter sufficient for his paper, be its 
resources ever so great, and, that in conse- 
quence of the paucity of the resources oj 
our mind, we stand in greater need of their 
assistance. 

Some of our poetical tyroes, whose efforts 
have. not been inserted, must not in conse- 
quence lay by the pen; we assure them, we 
shall be ever ready to encourge, and if they 
will permit the necessary alterations, we 
shall be happy to gratify their laudable am- 
bition, and present them to the million. 

Why sleeps the pen of Amicus. 





“Mr. Editor, 

Never was there a young lady so anxious 
for a letter from her lover, as I was for 
your Repertory of to day. At length it came, 
ind without waiting to dry it, I hastily turn- 
ed it over and over, in hopes that the signa- | 
ture of Philo Madan would arrest my atten- | 
tion, but alas! it contained no essay from that 
gentleman. Gracious! I exclaimed, he must 
be certainly dead, or sick, or the bank char- 
ter must so have engaged his attention, as 
to have prevented him from performing his 
promise; or perbaps the words of the anthem 
may have brought to kis remembrance, 
the awful day of retribution, and he has 
thought it better to seek an interest with the 
Judge, than to spend his time criticising aq 
performance, which has excited devotion in 
many a pious soul. 

Philo Madan may rest assured, that not- 
withstanding all the faults that he may say 
exists in that author, he will find it extreme- 
ly difficult to persuade those, with whom the 
piece is a favorite, to coincide with him in 
opinion. A. B. 

Saturday evening, March 2d. 
—— 

Joel Barlow, esq. has been appointed by 
the president of the United States, by and 
with the advice and consent of the senate, 
minister plenipotentiary and envoy extraor- 
dinary to France, vice general Armstrong, 
resigned. / 








Rusgselyille, Ken. Feb. I. 

On Friday evening last, a Mrs. Bogan, 
wife of Samuel Bogan, in the Georgia set- 
tlement in this county, was shot through 
the body, as she was sitting by the fire in 
her own house, by some person from 
without: on Monday following a person by 
the name of John Webb was taken up on 
suspicion and inimediately confessed himself 
guilty, and that he was hired to commit the | 
act by her husband; they are both in goal 
in this place to stand their trial at April 
court next. The woman is still living, but in| 
a very dangerous way. 

— 
Wilmington, Feb. 28, 1811. 

On Tuesday last the drawing of the Wil- 
mington coliege lottery was conciuded in the 
presence of a numerous concourse. The tick- 
et, entitled to the 5000 dollars, was the pro- 
perty of the Rev. Wilham Pryce, who was 
present on the occasion. and who, as soon as 
its fate was announced, rose and pronounced 
the following address: 


* Gentlemen, 
“ It appears, at the close of this lottery, 
hat I am in possession of the fortunate ticket, 
i rejoice in the result: not that I intend de- 
riving any pecuniary advantage from the sub- 
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ject; but that it it gives me an opportunity of 
pledging myself to this company that after 
the nett expenses I have necessarily incur- 
red in the premises, shall be defrayed, every 
cent shall be devoted to that institution 
which this lottery was intended to benefit.” 

» No sooner was this Jast word pronounced 
than the clappings of applause resounded 
from €@very quarter of the hall. Approbation 
and satisfaction was universally proclaimed. 
Mr. Pryce was surrounded by congratulaiors 
and the scene was us pleasing to the com- 
pany as the event is interesting to the 
college. 


—— 


HEALTH OFFICE, 
a March 2, 1811. 
Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 23d February to the 2d March, 1811. 







Diseases. ad. ch. Disec ete ad. ch: 
Abscess 1 0 Whooping c Q 1 
Apoplexy 2 0 Inflam. of ating 
Atrophy 1 0 Inflam. Of iol 
Cholic 1 0 Infiam. of bowels 1 
Consumption of lungs8 0 Inflam. of liver 
Convulsions 6 Mortification 
Decay 1 O Old age 
Diarrhea 2 0 Pleurisy 


Dropsy of the breast 0 2 Still born 


Nl oomowm 
Slwromom 


Dropsy in the brain 1 2 

Debility 1 0 

Fever, 01 . —_—_— 
Fever, typhus 41 Total 50 


Fever, inflammatory 1 0 
Of the above there were, 


Under 1 12 From 50 to 60 7 
From 1 to 2 3 60 70 1 
3 5 2 70 80 2 
5 10 4 80 90 1 
10 20 2 90 100 a 
20. $0 9 100 §=110 Q 
30 86640 5 -_ 
49 50 3 Total 50 


By order of the board, 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk, 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o'clock. 12 o’ clock. 3 o'clock. 


February 18 37 49 44 
19 39 42 40 
2U 46 50 49 
21 47 60 58 
22 52 58 56 
23 45 49 47 





TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall*be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and betome responsible for the paymant, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 

— 
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